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taken from them. Few were able to foresee
that machinery would strengthen the country's
hold upon the textile arts, and ultimately bring
about the industrial conditions that would
benefit workers as well as employers.

But there was no turning back. Progress in
one direction begets progress in another. The
spread of manufactures, the increase of pro-
duction, the growth of towns, and the necessity
for quickened transport awakened the country
to supreme efforts. Roads were improved, the
coaching and road transport services were
accelerated, there was a great augmentation of
shipping, and an important system of navigable
canals, for the conveyance of goods from place
to place, immensely facilitated and cheapened
the inland transport of goods. The Bridg-
water Canal was the forerunner of a vast series
of similar waterways which, in the course of
a quarter of a century, gave Great Britain some
three thousand miles of canals.

Meanwhile the rumblings of steam were being
heard in other directions than the textile fac-
tories. Murdock, Watt, and Symington had
succeeded in making steam carriages, but
without arriving at the point of practical
adaptability. Still, steam was in the air, and
from this new power mighty developments were
looked for.

The cloth trade was still the chief native
industry, and was more widely distributed than
formerly, the expansion being greatest in the
West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1776 the woollens
manufactured in the West Riding alone
amounted to 99,586 pieces of narrow cloth and